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CruELTY To ANIMALS. 


We are glad to publish this week four articles on 
the question to.which we referred in our last issue. 
They clearly show there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, and that considerable difficulty would be im- 
posed upon any one attempting a reform. It is said 
on one side that the Society’s officers are too zealous 
and not sufficiently discriminating ; also that they, 
like most of us, have tempers and interests which 
are not always properly controlled. On the other 
side it is asserted that the officers are remarkably 
well chosen for their duties, and that they perform 
them with skill and moderation. The Veterinary 
witness too, is looked at from very opposite points 
of view, On one side he is charged with leaning 
too much to his prosecution, on the other he is 
credited with honesty and special skill. The con- 
duct of magistrates is also freely discussed, and here 
the question becomes complicated, because neither 
prosecutor nor witnesses can be held accountable 
for the vagaries of the judge. The danger of error 
ou the part of a magistrate is usually made evident 
by his acting upon his own knowledge of horses. 
In London very few of the stipendiaries are horse- 
men, but one or two of them imagine they are. 
The decisions of one in particular are becoming 
quite notorious, with the result that defendants are 
put to the trouble and expense of an appeal. 

If there were no R.S.P.C.A. we acknowledge tbere 
would be an enormous increase in brutality to ani- 
mals, but we still feel that the Society is too prone 
to value the services of its officers by the number of 
convictions they obtain; and we think that many 
trivial cases are the subject of prosecution—success- 
ful prosecution, due to exaggerated or perhaps mis- 
taken description. 


Minutes or Counc. 


We are pleased to receive Sir Henry Simpson’s 
very lucid description of the view he takes of the 
misunderstanding over the minutes of last Quarterly 
Meeting. Now that the matter has been explained, 
it may be well to leave it to the deliberation of the 
Council in October. The subject is of the utmost 
an, and our comments can but be productive 
a good if they lead to greater exactness in con- 

ucting or reporting the business of the profession. 


VETERIANARY TEACHERS. 


_ Although the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
not teaching body, and has no for 
‘ in ools, it has a very direct interest in the 
caching at those institutions. As in other callings, 
80 in the veterinary, it is uecessary to have good 


. teachers if we desire good practitioners. Good 


teachers cannot be made at short notice; they must 
have natural gifts and they must have some training. 
If ever the teaching staff at a veterinary college in 
Britain is to consist of veterinary surgeons some 
provision must be made for training youag men 
after they have obtained their diplomas. That 
chemistry, physiology, and pathology should be 
taught to veterinary students by a veterinary surgeon 
is self-evident—only then will these sciences be 
properly taught with a direct application to the end 
in view; and to attain this the only way is to 
provide opportunities for young and capable men to 
train themselves for the position. Each of these 
sciences to be practically taught requires a lecturer, 
a laboratory, and a demonstrator. A  carefully- 
selected veterinary graduate should be appointed 
demonstrator, and whilst filling that post should 
qualify himself for his higher duty of lecturer or 
professor. Even if this method be impracticable, 
we believe that it would not be impossible now to 
select from the list of graduates men capable of 
filling the posts at present occupied by medical men, 
Doubtless the first year of such untried men would 
not be very brilliant, but their second yea: would 
find them infinitely superior to the gentlemen who 
now do their best under difficulties to apply a 
science they know to animals which they do not 
know. We believe that a veterinary surgeon, with 
a moderate knowledge of chemistry, physiology, or 
pathology, is a more useful teacher of those sciences 
to veterinary students than a gentleman with no 
special knowledge of animals, even if an acknow- 
ledged expert in his science. Eight out of ten men 
fail to think for themselves—allied sciences to be of 
any use to them must be directly applied to their 
work, and illustrated by reference to the habits 
and requirements of the animals on whom they have 
to practice. Academic dissertations are not what 
they want, a practical and direct teaching is the 
essential ; and this we shall never get until we find 
veterinary teachers. When that good time arrives we 
shall have less complaints about veterinary surgeons 
not being scientific men, and we shall also have men 
in our profession doing original work. The oppor- 
tunities afforded by a veterinary school for good 
sound work, both in physiology and pathology, far 
exceed those of any medical institution ; but they 
are now wasted because the positions requisite for 
their utilization are filled by men whose whole 
bent and interests lie in another direction. The 
body-corporate is not altogether powerless to enforce 
some changes in the direction indicated. Our 
examiners have only to make their examinations on 
chemistry, physiology, and pathology, more strictly 
veterinary to show the advantage or necessity of 
having veterinary teachers. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


SPASM OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 
By F. T. Harvey, St. Columb. 


The cases of spasm of the diaphragm, recently 
described in The Record, reminds me of a series of 
cases met with during the last eight years; and, 
along with those already published, give, I tbink, 
a fair indication of the conditions under which this 
form of spasm is likely to be met with. Percival] 
cites a few cases from The Veterinarian, and it 
appears that Mr. Castley, in 1831, was the first to 

ive a correct explanation of the cause of the noise. 
“ Nimrod” had, however, previously alluded to it 
in his “ Letters ou Condition.” It is there described 
as “an excessive motion of the abdominal muscles, 
coming on when a horse is much exhausted after a 
long race with hounds.” 

Case J.—Nov. 5th, 1883. Called at 7 p.m. to see 
a shire mare, three years old, recently taken in 
from grass. 

History: Her appetite has not been very good 
for some days. 

lough, and when taken out seemed much exhausted. 
She refused the evening meal, and soon began to 
shiver. The messenger reported her heart as 
thumping loudly. 1 found the diaphragm con- 
tracting regularly 70 per minute, and so strong as 
to shake the whole body. The spasm seemed 
almost entirely confined to the left side. ‘The 
breathing was peculiar and frequent. Pulse, 90 ; 
almost imperceptible at sub-maxillary artery. The 
mare was in great distress from the difficulty in 
breathing. 

Nov. 6th. Mare very depressed, but breathing 
regularly ; no spasm, and feeds fairly well. She 
returned to work in a week. 

11.—October 4th, 1885. Grey horse, half- 
bred, 19 years old ; seized with colic at 7 p.m. on 
the 8rd. Tenth attack. . 

Symptoms, 3pm. Temp. 105; pulse 110, taken 
per rectum ; membranes cyanotic; resp. 50, and per- 
formed with great difficulty owing to spasm of dia- 
a. which was mostly apparent on left side. 

he contractions were 90 per minute and very vio- 
a. Kr noise vat first heard at 10 a.m. on 4th. 

e lay down very little after this t i 
continued, Died at 5 p.m 

Autopsy. 17 hours after death, three feet of bowel 
above ileo-ccecal valve was tightly packed with in- 
gesta, chaff principally. The stomach and anterior 
small bowel contained a fair amount of fluid and 
food. The coecum and colon contained large quan- 
tities of dryish feces aud at points some amount of 
inflammation existed. The diaphragm on the left 
side was roughened on both pleural and peritoneal 
surfaces, and covered here and there with recently 
formed exudate. The base and root of left lun 
was much engorged, so 
the right lung. 
Lung congestion 
death. 


The apices were not congested. 
seemed the immediate cause of 


From 2 to 5 p.m. she was in a| 


also, to a less extent, that of 


Case II{.—October 6th, 1885. Half-bred gelding, 
eight years old. No previous illness. 

History. Fed on wheat and barley for a week, 
and on the 5th the grain was ground. He ate onl 
part of the morning meal and refused all food at 
mid-day, up to which time he did his usual work. 
At 2 p.m. extensive sweating occurred and a thump. 
ing noise was heard, the legs and ears were cold, 
he was disinclined to move, even seemed to rock in 
the stall. 

Symptoms. Pulse 70, feeble: respiration 14; 
temperature 105; diaphragm contracting 90 per 
minute—apparently confined to left side; mem- 
branes injected slightly yellow. No active pain but 
refuses food and water. 11 p.m. the spasm con. 
tinues and breathing at times Inboured ; temp. 106-2; 
pulse 70. A dose of atropine was given hypo- 
dermically. The spasm ceased at 12 p.m. 

October 7th. 2 a.m. Dyspnoea very marked, and 
noise present as before. 10.30 a.m., no spasm; 
pulse 70; temp. 102; cough; marked debility. 
Stimulants were ordered, and the patient continued 
to improve till the morning of the 8th, when purga. 
tion set in as a result of a small dose of aloes, and 
the temperature rose to 106. Lung congestion and 
laminitis carried off the patient. No post-mortem. 

Case IV.—July 19th, 1887. Half-bred gelding, 
four years old, owned by a miller; had been ailing 
for some days, but continued in work up to the 
above date. 

There was moderate fever and slight jaundice, 
with occasional cough. The case seemed one of 
bilious fever, complicated. with spasm of the diaph- 
ragm. The stable ventilation was very bad. This 
horse was noted to have frequent attacks of slight 
spasm of the diaphragm for some weeks after the 
above date. They however ultimately ceased to 
occur. 

Case V.—July, 1888. Gelding, 15 years old, the 
property of a travelling “cheap-jack.” This horse 
had been out of sorts for a week, and three days 
before I saw him some oil was given which purged 
him severely. The diaphragm was contracting 80 
per minute; the spasm was not very strong however, 
and only noted on the left side. The horse was 
very weak. Diffusible stimulants were ordered, and 
the spasm shortly ceased. The patient was not 
seen again. ; 

VI.— November, 1887. Cart gelding, doing 
farm work, four years old. He was well fed, but 1 
low condition from hard work. A heavy drin 
following a hard day of work resulted in an attac 
of ephemeral fever and spasm of the diaphrag™. 
The noise was very loud, and the whole body shook. 
The attack was passing off when I saw him. +H 
owner fearing a fatal termination had the horse 
bled before my arrival. This was said to have 
relieved the breathing considerably. 

Case VII.—June, 1890. Gelding, ten years old, 
used formerly in a brougham. He has been kept” 

a box for several weeks, on coarse innutritious foo’ 
He is slightly * broken-winded,” and his skin 6" 
an unhealthy condition. During the last week a Jou 
thumping sound has been heard to come on every 
time he has been exercised, and to continue 0 
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several hours. Apparently the spasm does not 
cause muck inconvenience; the sound seemed to 
come from left side. The owner referred it to the 
heart, As the owner had no further use for him 
the horse was sold. 

A peculiarity noted in all the above cases is the 
apparent existence of the spasm in the left side 
only. ‘Lhis is difficult to account for, as two of the 
three divisions of the muscular part of the dia- 
phragm are attached to the right side of the spine. 
Possibly the fibres supplied by the left phrenic 
nerve may be alone affected. Percivall stated that 
the spasm might be the result of inflammation of the 
diaphragm. Certainly there was inflammation of 
the serous covering in one of the above cases, but it 
was probably a result and not a cause of the spasm. 

That the spasm favours the engorgement of the 
lungs, especially at the base, there can be no doubt; 
and this is, I think, the chief catise of the rise of 
temperature so often present. It is this congestion 
of the lungs that renders tho cases sometimes 
critical. Internally, agents which have a local 
sedative effect on the gastro-intestinal mucons sur- 
faces, combined with diffusible stimulants, are 
useful in overcoming the spasm. 1’ossibly the 
application of warmth, or of stimulating liniments, 
over the area supplied by the fourth and two suc- 
ceeding cervical nerves might be of use, seeing that 
these nerves and the phrenic have a common origin. 


WRENCHING OFF OF HOOF— DEATH. 


A short time ago I was called to see a horse which 
had had his hoof torn off in a railway “ point.” 
When I arrived at the stable the injury had been 
done two hours, and the horse had been led from the 
railway to a loose box nearly half-a-mile off. On 
going to this box I was surprised and hortified to 
find the poor animal mad with pain, rolling and 
dashing himself about. When on his back he 
would struggle and kick the walls with the injured 
foot, as though unconscious of pain. Not one 
moment was he still, and as I could see that the 
Sensitive structures were much damaged by his 
— I obtained a gun and put him out of his 

The accident happened in this way. The horse 
was employed in shunting coal waggons, and had 
_ drawn four loaded trucks up toa point at which 
: “y diverged to the left, and the horse, being un- 

a ed, ought to have turned to the right. Here, 
mwreatsyon, the near fore-foot became wedged in 
re — two converging railway plates, one of which 
pe a part of the wagon-way, on which the 
a - were running. The horse was a big animal, 
- reshly shod with heavy shves, on which a toe- 
—— calkins were used. The shoe was roughly 
a ae nailed on with eight nails, the clinches 
<a -~ were all firm. This shoe was fitted wide 
prt 2 —_ and when the foot was fixed in the 
tie —- downwards) it protruded over the face 
Prien aul. When the trucks reached it they pressed 

wn, and, the horse leaning forward, the hoof 


was drawn off like a glove. The hoof was almost 
as clean inside as if taken off by maceration—only 
towards the toe was a small portion of the coffin- 
bone and some torn lamine left inside the hoof. 

As soon as possible after the accident, so 1 was 
told, the foot was bound up with tow and a bandage ; 
then a sack was cut up and placed over all, and the 
horse slowly led to his loose box. He “carried” 
the leg all the way, limping along on the three 
sound ones. Almost immediately after reaching 
the box he lay down, but only for a short time. 
The standing position was not long maintained — 
profuse perspiration set in, and the alternations of 
position became more rapid and violent, till plunging 
and rolling were added to the other signs of excru- 
ciating pain. I was also told that the groaning of 
the poor animal was almost constant, and at times 
so loud and prolonged as to amount to a shriek. 

I have no experience of a similar case, and I 
should not have supposed that this accident would 
have caused such acute suffering and violent 
symptoms. I think I have heard of such cases 
making a complete recovery; but I feel sure that, 
in this case, 1 only anticipated death by, at most, a 
few hours. A PRACTITIONER. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—PRO ET CON. 


By E. A. Hotirneuam, J. 8. Hurnpatt, 
J. P. Waker, and “ M.R.C.V.S.” 


I have read with much interest the report of the 
recent, meeting of the N.E.V.M.A., which deals with 
this subject, and likewise I have read your leader 
in the same issue. As the latter appears to embody 
the pith of Mr. Hunter’s paper, and also endorses 
the conclusions he arrives at, I think it may be of 
interest to inquire whether some other views are 
not consistent with the present administration of 
the Cruelty to Animals’ Act. 

To take seriatim the various objection advanced, 
the costs’ question has to be noticed first. Now, the 
reason why a defendant, if acquitted, so seldom 
obtains costs against the Society is because, in the 
great majority of such instances, the evidence, 
though not sufficient to convict, has yet brought the 
case very close to the border line ; or perhaps some 
legal tecbnicality or point of law has been success- 
fully invoked to save the morally guilty. De- 
priving the successful party of his costs is a very 
common thing, even in civil cases, and ‘serves, to 
some extent, as an indication of the judge’s opinion ; 
it means, practically. that “ you are discharged, but 
don’t do it again. 

The rarity of the Society being mulcted in costs 
distinctly proves the general suitability of the cases 
they select for prosecution. 

“Qld scars” cannot be proved to be sores, as the 
defendant has only to produce the animal at the 
court fur the magistrate’s inspection. The owner's 
objection to this course often arises from the fear 
that while trying to disprove the existence of a 
sore, he may accentuate some infirmity of a far 
more severe character. 
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Again, it is not those cases of corns, sand cracks, 
or quittors, which have healed that cause sudden 
lameness on a jonrney—that is a “ Reductio ad ab- 
surdum” kind of argument. No! it is those cases 
which are only partly cured, and are sent to work 
before the healing process is complete, and conse- 
quently before the animal is fit. Likewise it is 
rather hard on an officer to assume a knowledge of 
what is passing in his mind, especially if the assump- 
tion is damaging to his character. 

I cannot agree that there is anything particularly 
“abominable” in the general run of professional 
evidence for the prosecution. I am quite free to 
admit, however, that the defendant and his friends 
are entitled to view the matter from a different 
standpoint. One very great advantage the “trained” 
witness—as you term him—does possess arises from 
the fact that he understands his subject; and the 
opinions which he regards as his duty to give are 
based upon very tangible facts, and are conse- 
quently very difficult things to disprove. Whena 
miscarriage of justice does occur the defence nearly 
always reaps the benefit. 

Men are not imprisoned for working an animal 
with a superficial sore. Where a sentence of im- 
prisonment is imposed it is either for some atrocious 
act of cruelty or where repeated fines are not 
sufficient to deter some scoundrel from continuing 
to work and torture poor worn-out and diseased 
animals. With such persons the whole matter is 
simply one of £8. d, if they find that in spite of 
fines they are in pocket through working such 
animals, they will go on working them; when they 
discover it does not pay they will give the game up. 
1f a man likes to work when diseased or in pain, it 
is no reason why he should have the power to work 
his horses in a similar manner, any more than his 
servants or his children. It is his own act. and he 
alone is responsible. A man may treat his own 
person as he pleases so long as the community is not 
injured thereby. Such cases, however, to my mind 
are hu argument against the administration of the 
Cruelty to Animals’ Act. — 

I am reminded in connection with this matter of 
the old proverb, ‘‘ Tot homines quot sententiw.” 

Well, sir, the above are simply some of my 
opinions, They may not be endorsed by the majority, 
but, in any case, I have never found that truth is 
injured by friendly criticism. 

E, A. 


I think you did well last week to draw attention 
to the way in which “cruelty to animals ” charges 
are made. The Society’s officers are very much like 
policemen, and the public has lately had tov many 
illustrations of how that official does his work, It 
is not generally known that nearly all “cruelty ” 
ofticers are sworn into the county police, so as to give 
them the power to arrest and detain persons. The 
are thus entrusted with some of the powers of the 
police whilst they remain under the direction and 
guidance of an irresponsible Society in London, A 
correspondert of The Daily News, writing under the 
heading ‘The Police and the Public,’ says— 


There is the temptation on the part of a police 
officer to grow accustomed to taking the oath, to 
look upon it as a mere form, and to underrate the 
seriousness (or, as it sometimes becomes, the hein- 
ousness) of perjury. There is, too, a temptation 
to trump up cases either with a view to securing 
convictions and therefore promotion, or out of 
malice or ill-will or mere recklessless. The strength 
of these temptations is enhanced by the undue re- 
liance too often placed upon the officer’s oath. To 
refer to recent cases which more than bear out the 
charges here brought would be to encroach un- 
necessarily upon your valuable space ; but it must 
be borne in mind that the cases which are exposed 
are but few compared with the multitude con- 
cealed by the very practice which gave them birth 
“To such an outrageous degree,” to quote from an 
able article in The Strand Magazine, “ has the ac- 
ceptance of police evidence extended, that the pub- 
lic have come to look upon it as next to useless to 
defend themselves against a police charge.” 


If this be true of the police constable with all the 
close supervision given to him by superior officers, 
how much more does it apply to men who are drawn 
from the same social rank, but are merely the en- 
ployées of a private society that sits “somewhere in 


London.” 
M.R.C. V.S. 


Your article in The Veterinary Record of August 
29th, under the above heading, is pertinent and 
well timed; I cannot say that I quite go with you 
in making a comparison between the sufferings of 
men who are compelled to work with diseased 
limbs, and horses that may be the subjects of less 
painful troubles, but I do believe that it is high time 
some influence was brought to bear upon the 
R.S.?.C.A., with a view to far greater moderation 
in the carrying out of its work and the true realiza- 
tion of the objects for which it was originally 
formed. 

If one may form an opinion from personal ex- 
perience, the chief aim of the Society’s officers is to 
obtain convictions: this, naturally, is more easily 
realised among the poorer class of owners, whose 
only sin is that they are poor, against whom w- 
fortunately magistrates act very frequently as though 
their lack of this world’s goods, and, their humble 
social position, furnished sufficient reason for accept- 
ing the unsupported ipse dixit of the Society’s offi- 
cer; and for administering condign punishment to 
the assumed offender. Worse than that, even after 
the poor man has secured expert evidence from 
among members of our own profession, if that ex- 
pert evidence does not tally with the Society’s offi- 
cer’s version and with his own sentimental. but 
totally uneducated, view of the case, the magistrate 
has been known to condemn the poor man in a fine 
and costs. One such instance in my own experience 
took place at the Greenwich Police Court, and Mr. 
Montague Williams was the presiding Magistrate— 
moreover, several professional brethren have tol 
me that their experience has been exactly as ™Y 
own. Such action on the part of magistrates tends 
to bring the Society into contempt, for if there 's 
any object in calling in a Veterinary expert at 4”, 
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it is to assict the magistrate in coming to a wise and 
just decision ; and until the administrators of the 
Law consent to accept that position, the Society 
cannot expect to secure that sympathy and assistance 
from the individual members of our profession which 
otherwise it is justified in anticipating. I am very 
glad also that you draw attention to the only too 
palpable fact of some members of our profession 
giving evidence by their actions of their willing- 
ness to assist the Society’s officers in obtaining con- 
victions; such a course of procedure is disgraceful 
to us as a body, and it would be well to consider 
whether some steps cannot be taken by the R.C.V.S. 
to deal with such cases, in order to protect the re- 
spectable majority from the odinm which a few 
thus bring upon the profession. Without doubt 
the ubjects of the R.S.P.C.A., are estimable in the 
highest degree, and if the one-sided fashion of con- 
ducting its operations which now characterises it 
were abandoned, and broader and more charitable 
methods were adopted, there would be no more 
ardent advocate of its claims than the writer. As 
matters are I absolutely decline to appear in any of 
the Society’s cases, as I do not intend to give any 
Magistrate an opportunity of insulting me or the 
profession through me; and further, ] cannot show 
my sympathy with the society until rich, middling 
and poor are all treated alike; 1 could often bring 
to notice glaring cases of cruelty on the part of the 
two former classes, and shall be pleased to assist the 
Society in this direction when it amends its ways. 
and when magistrates are prepared to listen to and 
act upon expert evidence which tends to exculpate 
one who may be considered by the Society’s ofticer 
to be an offender against the Act. Now that you 
have drawn attention to the subject it is to be hoped 
that improvement upon the present condition of 
things will be the outcome. 

J. 


=. Montague Williams is the Magistrate who once 
publicly stated that “lameness was always asign of pain, 
and that no lame horse had any right to be worked.” 
Such ignorance is very dangerous in men whose pre- 
sumption permits them to fancy thay have no need to 
hear expert evidence.—Ep. | 


Under the above heading, I am disappointed to 
find, in your last issue, that you have joined in the 
wail of the members of the N. of E. V.M.A. in 
finding fault with the R.S.P.C.A. and their officers. 

You used to be pretty sound on the subject, and 

hope youare not going tu depart from your former 
good opinions. Aw a believer in the excellent work 
that the R.S.P.C.A, has done in the past, and their 
geod intentions for the future, I would just like to 
point out that the faults and causes of complaint 
are not all upon one side. Iam not prepared to 
justify or maintain that every thing the Society and 
its officers do is absolutely correct; but, taken as a 
whole, I think their actions and evidence will com- 
pare favourably with that of members of our own 
profession. I could iilustrate this by cases if neces- 
ro So far as my experience has gone, I have 

ound the officers of the Society desirous to do their 


duty; but they are not always responsible for 
prosecutions undertaken. I have known instances 
in which they were obliged to prosecute contrary to 
their uwn convictions. Of course. they are not re- 
sponsible for the administration of the law, and, if 
it does fall heavy upon individuals eccasionally, the 
officers should not be blamed for that. 

The chief complaint seems tu be that custs are 
not given against the Society when they fail to get 
a conviction; this is not the Society’s fault. On 
the other hand, it could easily be shown that, in the 
majority of instances (the number far exceeding the 
former) in which they do get a conviction no costs 
are allowed them Why not? Neither do they 
take any of tbe fines. Another complaint is that 
the Society too often proceeds against poor people. 
This is an unfortunate circumstance —but then it is 
well known that the great majority of “cripples ” 
and “unfit” animals belong to poor people, who 
are unable to buy good ones, and cannot afford to 
keep them properly. With regard to the time which 
elapses between the offence and she summons, this 
must always depend upon circumstances, and delay 
is often unavoidable. 

As to getting on the “ soft side” of the occupants 
of the Bench, my experience has been all the other 
way, they often having a great reluctance to convict 
even in extreme cases —especially if the defendant is 
of any standing. Your plea that thousands of men 
work with greater injuries and pain than horses is 
no justification—the pain being self-inflicted in the 
former—* Two blacks do not make a white.” 

The facts are too often overlooked by members of 
our profession that the R.S.P.C.A. is doing a work 
which really belongs to the veterinary profession ; 
that it is our bounden duty, under all circumstances, 
to alleviate and protect animals from pain and 
suffering. That the law is intended for the pro- 
tection of animals against the abuse and negligence 
of individuals. That it is our first duty to see it 
properly carried out, and not to give evidence to save 
the pockets of our clients, regardless of the suffer- 
ings of the dumb animals. If these considerations 
were more closely adhered to there would be less 
cause to complain of contradictory evidence —less 
inclination to find fault with the Society and its 
officers, and we should be found, instead of retarding, 
more frequently assisting to carry on the noble 
work which is in consonance with the dictates of 
our profession. 

Can you predict what like the streets of your great 
city would be in horseflesh were it not fur the 
operations of the law and the Royal Society ? 


J. P. Wacker, F.R.C.V.S. 


as A Locan AN&stHetic.—Dr. C. T. Meacher 
suggests a five-per-cent. solution of carbolic acid in water as 
a local anesthetic. Four or five drops should be injected 
under the gum on each side of the tooth to be extracted. 
He says in most cases this is effective, and, where inftlamma- 
tion exists around the root, the action is most satisfactory. 
Dr. Meacher thinks that with moderate care there need be 
no fear of constitutional symptoms arising, considering the 
small quantity used. 
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. assisted in the establishment of the College. 
CHARLES VIAL DE ST. BEL. Another reliable source from which we have gathered 


some information is a letter written in 1798 by 


The first Professor of Veterinary Science in this | Sracy Clark, and re-published in the Edinburgh 
Kingdom was Charles Vial, a Frenchman, who came | Veterinary Review of 1861. ‘To Blaine also we are in- 
f to London in 1788, and to hirn belongs chiefly the | debted. He wrote his “ Outlines of the Veterinary 
credit of founding the Veterinary College at Camden | Art” in 1802, and prefixed to it “ A History of the 
| 4 Town. Our knowledge of his early history princi- | Veterinary College.” Both Blaine and Bracy Clark 
Bit pally depends upon a biographical sketch prefixed | were students under St. Bel, and probably no two 
fi) to his posthumous works. This volume appeared a| authors who have left any references to the subject 
Bit a year or two after his death and was, according to | of our sketch speak with so much authority. 

j 4 Mr. Bracy Clark, edited and partially re-written by | Charles Vial was born at the village of St. Bel, 


ae Mr. Granville Penn, a gentleman who had greatly | near Lyons. At this town a School of Equitation 


2s - 
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GAHRLES VIAL DE SAINBEL 


Engraved by Leney from an original painting in the possession of Mrs. Sainbel. 
(Reproduced by photo-process) 


rane ane had been in existence since veterinary school, which was opened in 1766, Dur- 

: pier See — ed by royal mandate and en- ing the next twenty years veterinary science Ww 

of M. Bourgelat—the systematically taught in France, and the professiou 

remained at L y y wae Bourgelat only | assumed a regular character and took a much higher 
yons & cw years, for he was re-| rank in public estimation than it had attained in 

quested by the French Prime Minister to leave his | this country at a much later date. 

native town and found at Alfort, near Paris, a second Charles Vial studied at the Lyons Veterinary 
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School where, in due course, oe became a lecturer 
and demonstrator. From this he was tranferred to 
Alfort as a junior professor, but a misunderstanding 
with his colleagues compelled him to resign, and he 
returned to Lyons. Five years aferwards he was 
sent for to Paris by his patron, the Prince de Lam- 
bese, with whom he remained three years, during 
which time he was appointed equerry to the King. 
Failing to regain a chair in the Alfort School, he de- 
termined to try his fortune in England, to which 
country he came in 1788 provided with letters of 
introduction to Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Layard, and 
others. In a few months he published proposals 
for establishing a veterinary school, but they were 
so coldly received and met with so little encourage- 
ment that he returned to France, having in the 
meantime married an accomplished English lady. 
He was again disappointed in his object of regain- 
ing his old appointment at Alfort, and the outbreak 
of the Revolution compelled his return to England 
where he arrived in 1790 in poor circumstances, hav- 
ing lost his patrimonial estate and an annuity by the 
social upheaval which had convulsed his native land. 
To his real name of Vial he had added that of de St. 
Bel because, as he had been heard to say, he had 
many enemies, and because it gave him an air of 
noble descent. 

Once more St. Bel attempted to attract attention 
to his proposals for the establishment of a veterinary 
school, but for some months he met with no success. 
From a letter written in 1798 by Bracy Clark we 
gather something of the manner of the man, and 
also of the precarious position he held at this time: 
“To a good heart and a very generous way of 
thinking he united a wonderful share of vanity ; 
and not long after his arrival in London, when he 
had conceived some idea of success in the establish- 
ment of a college, and his prospects began to 
enlarge, he could no longer be content with the 
more humble apartments which had hitherto served 
his purposes, but chose as his residence the house 
which had been the residence of the immortal 
Newton. The house was not remarkably large or 
splendid, but was certainly beyond what could 
comfortably come within the expenditure of Mr. St. 
Bel; and no doubt the fame of its former great 
inhabitant stamped on it a value and expense beyond 
its appearance. Here he lived, as he himself in- 
formed me, till his circumstances became so em- 
barrassed that he came to the determination of 
quitting the kingdom in despair of accomplishing 
his object. The accidental arrival of the Earl of 
Grosvenor and Mr, Granville Penn prevented him 
from executing his proposed departure almost at 
the moment of his executing it.” These gentlemen 
had known St. Bel in France, and, having just re- 
turned from the Continent where they had inspected 
the veterinary establishments and seen their utility, 
determined to give him tbeir utmost support. It 
happened also at this juncture that the celebrated 
racehorse, “ Eclipse,” was taken ill at Canons, near 
Edgeware, and died. St. Bel was entrusted with 
examination, which furnished him 

tA an opportunity of displaying his anatomical 
skill before a of connoisseurs. 


He next proceeded to dissect the carcase, and take 
measurements of all the parts of this wonderful 
animal, finally preparing the skeleton with the 
natural ligaments left intact. He published the 
result in his * Essay onthe Proportions of ‘ Eclipse,’ ” 
which brought him prominently into public notice, 

The Odiham Agricultural Soviety had, for some 
time past, been interesting itself in the diseases of 
animals, and had been on the point of sending two 
young men to the French colleges, in order to intro- 
duce the veterinary art into this country. St. Bel 
opened communications with the Society, who now 
saw the importance of his object, and delegated a 
committee to consult with him. The result was the 
formation in London of a committee to found an 
institution, to be called “The Veterinary College of 
London.” This committee spared no exertions to 
accomplish their object. The newspapers contained 
regular accounts of their meetings. and several 
articles appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which Bracy Clark declares were written by “ Mr. 
Granville Penn, who also took considerable interest 
in correcting the works of St. Bel, and rendering them 
more agreeable to the public taste.” 

In February, 1791, the infant society, now formed, 
held its first meeting at the Blenheim Coffee House, 
in Bond Street, and on April 8th a general meeting 
ef the subscribers took place, with the Duke of 
Northumberland as President. It was then decided 
to carry the scheme into effect, and subscriptions 
rolled in in reply to the appeal of a very influential 
committee. In March, 1792, arrangements were 
made for erecting premises on a piece of ground at 
St. Pancras, and temporary stabling for fifty horses 
and a shoeing-forge were commenced. 

Previous to St. Bel’s installation to the office of 
Professor, he was, at his own request, examined by 
a committee, of which John Hunter and Mr. Cline 
were members, who reported that he was in every 
respect qualified for the office. This investigation 
was merely a formal one, probably conducted as a 
sort of guarantee to the public, as there was no com- 
petition, and no one else had any pretentions to 
previous scientific training such as St. Bel possessed. 

In January, 1792, the first public lecture was 
delivered; on January Ist, 1798, the buildings 
were opened for patients, and in a few days every 
stall was occupied. During the winter the anatomy 
of the horse was pursued with uncommon ardour 
by the pupils. who were about ten in number— 
some of whom became afterwards distinguished in 
the profession. Amongst them were Messrs. 
Bloxam, Blaine, R. Lawrence, Field, and Bracy 
Clark, who, in the Professor’s presence, led in the 
first horse that ever regularly entered the College 
stables. St. Bel was indefatigable in his attention, 
and succeeded in gaining the confidence of the pupils 
and also of the subscribers. Unfortunately, the 
management of the institution was indiscreet, and 
the expense of building began to involve the society 
in difficulties. ‘‘ Many subscribers,” says Bracy 
Clark, “ withdrew their names, some from taking 
offence at the demeanour of St. Bel, whose disposi- 
tion was particularly irascible and suspicious ; others 
from not experiencing the benefit and relief to their 
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horses, which, from a too sanguine expectation of 
the powers of the veterinarians, they had been led 
to look for, and which no practice, however skilful 
or judicious, could realise.” Various reports of 
malicious people were also detrimental to the 
College ; and the anxieties and difficulties he had 
to contend with preyed upon the mind of St. Bel, 
and impaired his health, On August 4th, 1793, he 
was seized with a fever of a virulent nature, which 
terminated fatally in seventeen days; he was attended 
during his illness by the celebrated Dr. Crawford, 
who formed one of the committee of the College. 
St. Lel’s complaint was of a remarkable descrip- 
tion, being characterised by boils and abscesses on 
his face and various parts of the body, and his 

hysicians forbade anyone to approach the dead 
tet, as it was supposed to be highly dangerous. 
He was buried in the Savoy Chapel in the Strand. 
and his pupils, with the 'l'reasurer, Secretary, and 
other officers of the College, attended the funeral, 
which was conducted at the expense of the institu- 
tion, as a tribute of respect to his memory. He had 
just entered the fortieth year of his age, and left a 
widow, but no family. Mr, Bracy Clark, in the 
letter we have before quoted, says :—- 

“There were few persons more intimate with. 
or had a better opportunity of observing, him than 
myself, both in private and public life; and to 
such as may be interested the following short 
sketch may not be unpleasant : His figure was well 
proportioned; of ap open, manly countenance, 
and above the middle height. His skin and com- 
plexion were dark and swarthy, with much black 
hair. His nostrils were particularly wide, and 
his eyer very dark, In his manners he was polite 
and easy, and often disposed to etiquette and punc- 
tilio, conceiving his situation as an officer of the 
public required it. In disposition he was highly 
jealous and irascible, and ever on the watch for an 
affront, which he would often imagine when the 
smallest had not been intended. This trait served 
only to increase his enemies. On the other hand, 
his disposition was bountiful and generous, even 
to extravagance to those he tuok an attachment 
to. When young he was gay; however, during 
his residence at the college his conduct was 
conjugal and affectionate. He lectured on the 
anatomy of the horse, and illustrated the various 
structure and uses of parts in an ingenious and 
happy manner, His knowledge uf medicine was 
confined, and his prescriptions complicated and 
inelegant. He operated with neatness in cases of 
surgery, and his eye was quick to detect beauties 
vr faults in the external conformation of the 
horse.” 

_ St. Bel’s best known work was on the Propor- 
tions of ‘ Eclipse.’ This essay consists of a number 
of measurements, which are of little practical 
value as they were made on the dead animal and 
moreover are not stated in exact figures, but in 
comparative terms—thus: “One head equals the 
width of the neck at its union with the chest.” The 
measurements of “ Eclipse ” are then compared with 
a theoretical standard of form adopted at that date 
by the French veterinary schools, and certain varia. 


tions are spoken of as “ defects.” A considerable 
prt of the essay consists of an elaborate dissertation 
on the theory of progression, which nv doubt would 
appear very learned to most of his readers; but is 
very incorrect and not original. “It may,” says 
Blaine, “be seen with little alteration in the first 
volume of ‘ Bourgelat’s Elemens d’Hippiatrique,’ 
published at Lyons in 1750, where the same tables 
and nearly the same proportions appear.” 

St. Bel’s next literary effort was *‘ Lectures on 
the elements of Farriery or the art of Horse-shoeing, 
and on the diseases of the foot.” This also isa 
plagiarism, being as Blaine points out, “frequently a 
literal translation of La Fosse, collected from “ La 
Dictionnaire d’ Hippiatrique.” It was however a dis- 
tinct advance upon the practice then adopted in this 
country. St. Bel recommended a shoe flat on the 
foot surface and concave towards the groand. He 
objected to * thinning the sole too much,” and taught 
that “nothing more should be cut away from the 
frog than those “dead parts which naturally detach 
themselves.” On the diseases of the fvot St. Bel 
was fairly correct, and honestly quotes La Fosse 
with whom he does not always agree. He recognises 
that ‘Corns ” are due to bruise from the heel of the 
shoe, and suggests the use of a “tip” or short shoe. 
He very sensibly objects to the excessive 
“cutting out” of a corn which apparently was then, 
as it is now, the common practice. For Canker he 
advises * unsoleing” and the use of the actual cau- 
tery to the diseased parts. For Quittor he recom- 
mends free incision, removal of the lateral cartilage 
and any diseased bone. “Founder” he de- 
scribes very fully, and recognises acute ard chronic, 
for the latter of which he advises exercise, as “ in 
that case the motion it communicates to the fluids 
prevents their stagnation in the vessels and pro- 
motes their resolution.” On the foot St. Bel was 
by no means behind his time and his teaching was 
certainly calculated to do great good. 

His other writings are of less importance. An 
* Essay on the Grease” is chiefly remarkable as con- 
fusing together more than one disease. He speaks 
of grease as contagious, and relates an outbreak 
which was undoubtedly horse-pox. The articles 
on “ The Glanders” aud “ The Cholic or The Gripes” 
are not of much importance, but St. Bel took a com- 
mon-sense view on these diseases, recognising the 
one as contagious, and the other as being due to 
irregularities of feeding. On glanders he made @ 
number of experiments. chiefly with a view to find 
acure, but some to prove its contagious nature. The 
symptoms of his own fatal attack read uncommonly 
like glandérs in man, and it is just possible that he 
fell a victim to his zealous pursuit of experimental 
pathology. 

St Bel was undoubtedly a man of intelligence and 
great force of character. He had immense diffi- 
culties to overcome in the natural prejudice of the 
people against foreigners, and agaiust a science which 
was notyet appreciated. We do not think that he was 
a highly educated veterinarian, even of his day, but 
he was far in advance of the general practitioner 1» 


this country, who had had no training whatever 
either in anatomy or medicine, and he was enthusiastic 
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in his attempts to found and establish the Veteri- 
nary College. Had his life been prolonged it is proba- 
ble he would have left a deeper mark on the science 
of the profession. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. G. J. R. Rayment, A.V.D., who succeeded 
the lamented Professor Steel, at the Bombay Veter- 
inary College, has had to resign his appointment 
owing to sickness, contracted through the unhealthy 
position of the College. The school is now, we 
understand, to be moved to Poona, and attached to 
the School of Science there established. Had this 
been done long ago Steel wonld probably have been 
with us now. 

An appeal was recently made to the Government 
of Bombay to obtain for the widow and children of 
the deceased Professor an honorarium in recognition 
of the work performed by him. A very strong case 
was made out, showing how the unhealthy position 
of the schoul was maiuly responsible for his death ; 
how that he had stuck to his post, fighting against 
death, in order to prevent a new establishment of 
which he was the only veterinary teacher (the others 
being medical men) from going to the wall ; how 
his efforts in journalism had brought home to the 
dominant people of India the value of veterinary 
aid, animal losses, and the necessity for a native 
veterinary establishment. But the Government of 
Bombay has not only vetoed the suggestion of 
pecuniary recognition, but has also stated that they 
will not pass the letter on to higher authority—viz., 
the Government of India. 

Virtue only exceptionally has its reward would 
be a more truthful rendering of the proverb than 
as it stands at present. Professional men neither 
in military nor civil employmen t receive much en- 
couragement. We are almost tempted to advise 
them to do nothing but their duty, and let their views 
of the latter be as narrow as those of the people 
they have to work with and serve under. We de- 
plore the short-sighted policy of the Bombay 
Government, and the reaction which such treatment 
must produce in the minds of those who devote the 
best years of their life. their talents, and ungrudging 
fidelity. to a service which neither knows nor recog- 
nises the worth of a valuable servant. 

These remarks apply with as much force to the 
British as to the Indian authorities. It will 
hardly be believed that because Professor Steel 
made a slender provision for his children in the 
event of his death, that the Treasury has refused to 
grant to either of them the pension usually given to 
the children of deceased officers, on the ground that 
their father provided for them. The little he left 
them was obtained through the medium of his own 
pocket. This, therefore, is the penalty an officer 
pays for endeavouring to place his family above des- 
titution (as is so often the case) in the event of his 
death. We may add that the pensions refused to 


the children amounts to twelve pounds each per 
annum, 


MEDICAL STAFF. 


The new Warrant appeared on the 15th ult. It is 
ordered that the substantive ranks of medical officers 
shall in future be—surg.-major-gen., surg.-col., brig.- 
surg.-lieut.-col., surg.-lieut.-col., surg.-major, surg.-capt., 
and surg.-lieut. These ranks will carry precedence and 
other advantages attaching to the ranks indicated by the 
military portion of the title, but will not—except as pro- 
vided in the Royal Warrant of April 6th of this year— 
entitle the officer fo military command, or to the presi- 
dency of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, committees, 
or boards of survey. Medical officers are to be allowed 
sick leave of absence on full pay on the same conditions 
as those laid down for regimental officers. 

The Veterinary Department must wait patiently a 
little longer. 


THE HYGIENIC CONGRESS. 


Section III. 
RELATION OF DisEASES OF ANIMALS TO THOSE OF MAN. 


Tue InspecTION OF MEAT WITH REGARD TO THE 
PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


The first paper on this sebject was read on Wednesday, 
August 12th, by Francis Vacner, M.R.C.S., Medical 
Officer of Health for Birkenhead. 

Modern research has forced on the attention of the 
medical profession that there is no line of separation 
marking off the diseases of animals from those of man. 
A truth so obvious should have been clearly recognised 
long since ; but, that while the conditions of health and 
causes of disease in man have been studied by physicians 
and medical officers of health, the conditions of health 
and causes of disease in the lower animals have been 
studied by veterinarians. Both studies are closely related 
branches of the same subject, and cau be most profitably 
pursued together. The diseases of animals used for food 
and their relation to the diseases of man can nowhere be 
so well studied as in the public abattoir. Unfortunately 
in this country public abattoirs are not generally pro- 
vided, and in those that exist the bulk of the inter- 
esting pathological material presented is wasted ; be- 
cause we have, as a nation, no properly-organised 
system of meat inspection. Split carcases, dressed and 
cold, are viewed and passed without the viscera or any 
part thereof being produced, and their fitness for food is 
commonly decided by a nuisance inspector or market 
constable. The only slaughter-houses in many large 
urban districts are private ones, behind shops; and in 
these efficient inspection is impossible. There is little 
or no check on diseased or dead animals being dressed 
in rural districts and brought into towns uninspected ; 
and even when a carcase infected with disease is seized, 
it has to be taken before a justice, and if he refuses to 
order its destruction it must be returned to the owner, 
and is, of course, sold as wholesome meat. 

The necessary reforms will not be easily effected, but 
nothing less will accomplish the object sought. They 
are as follows: I. The general provision of public 
abattoirs. II. Closing of private slaughter-houses. III. 
Licensing and registering of all butchers and their pre- 
mises. IV. Appointment of competent inspectors of 
meat. V. General systematic inspection of animals and 
meat intended for food. VI. Appointment of competent 
assessors to sit with magistrates, and assist them when 
necessary in the hearing of cases relating to diseased 
meat. 

Professor Watey said: 1 congratulate Dr. Vacher on 
avoiding controversial matter on the question of what 
diseases should disqualify flesh. I should have been glad 
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if he had given us more information. I should, in dealing 
with the question of diseased meat, advise the constitu- 
tion of medico-veterinary boards; the two professions 
ought to go together. With respect to what Dr. Fleming 
has said about veterinary surgeons qualifying for higher 
degree, I know no degree higher than the present one. 
The present generation of veterinary surgeons know 
much more about the subject than their predecessors. 
If they don’t it is their own fault. 


Dr. Apams (Maidstone) said a point he wished to 
mention was the great difficulty experienced in prevent- 
ing the introduction of diseased meat from the country 
into towns. When the meat is dressed, and we do not 
see the viscera, it is difficult to detect disease. Some 
provision should be made for dealing with such cases. 

Professor Brown (London) said there had been failure 
on the part of veterinary colleges to provide for the study 
of comparative pathology in abattoirs. The Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons were now making an effort, but there 
was the difficulty of numbers. With 300 students it 
was difficult to avoid exciting the opposition of those who 
rent the abattoirs. Dr. Brown advocated the 'construc- 
tion of the public abattoirs, but there was great opposi- 
tion on the part of the butchers, who were in favour of 

rivate slaughter-houses. Registration would be a step 
in the right direction., and should present no difficulty. 
In licensing, speaking from experience, he would expect 
greater difficulty. 

Professor McFapygan said: I agree in the main with 
Dr. Vacher, but I do not think he has availed himself of all 
the means open for information. In Germany they 
have an admirable system which differs from that pro- 
posed by Dr. Vacher, and is simpler. On the question 
of skilled veterinary surgeons acting as meat inspectors, 
the fact is neither veterinary surgeons nor medical men 
are properly qualified for that post, but the essential 
preliminary training is that of the veterinary surgeon, 
and afterwards there should be a special course of train- 

ing for meat inspectors. The methods in this country 
of providing slaughter-houses are far behind the age, 
and inspection of the places themselves only excites 
disgust. 
ACTINOMYCoSIS. 


Professor CROoOKSHANK ‘said :— 

Actinomycosis has been frequently referred to as a 
new disease. Even so recently as in December, 1889 
Professor Bryon, director of the Bacteriological Labora- 
tory of New York, in describing a case in man that came 
under his observation, spoke of it as a new infectious 
disease. It is not, however, thus correctly described 
for the various manifestations of it have been met with 
for more than half-a-century, though misunderstood 
and misnamed. 

From contemporary literature there can be no doubt 
that actinomycosis was very prevalent in Scotland in 
1827-1839, and veterinary surgeons have long been 
familiar with certain morbid conditions in cattle known 
4s wens, clyers or crewels, sitfasts, scrofulosus, tubercu- 
lar or strumous abscesses, polypus or lymphoma or simpl 
tumour of the throat, cancer of the tongue uiaiiione 
tongue, indurated tongue, ulcerated tongue cancer of the 
jaw, bone-tubercle, osteo-sarcoma, fibro-plastic degenera- 
tion, spina-ventosa and carcinoma, But it is only com- 
rere recently that owing principally to the work of 

talian and German pathologists, it has been found that 
these terms have been misapplied to the new growth as- 
sociated with a highly characteristic vegetable micro- 

case Of pulmonary actinomycosis wi i 
growths on the pleura convinced that 
the only form of this disease which had been lost sight 
of under the designation of tuberculosis. In the - - 
bid specimens to which I would draw your attention 


you will see appearances which have been invariably 
attributed in this country to tuberculosis, and will con- 
tinue to be if we rely on a hasty examination in the 
slaughter-house. 

I shall now proceed to refer to the various manifesta 
tions of this disease, and to illustrate my remarks by 
morbid specimens from my own collection. 

Taking first of all the digestive system, we find the 
disease attacking 

(a) The lips, gums, buccal mucous membrane and 
palate, and appearing as nodules, wart-like growths or 
ulcers. 

(b) The upper and lower jaw, where it probably origi- 
nates in carious teeth, and extending and invading the 
neighbouring cavities and sinuses, destroys the tissues 
with which it comes in contact, expanding the bones 
into thin plates or reducing them to the appearance of 
pumicestone. 

(c) The tongue, where we see it most commouly in the 
form of nodules or wart-like patches under the mucous 
membrane, with a — tendency to ulcerate from the 
irritation of the teeth. 

(d) The pharynx, where the polypoid growths may be } 
illustrated by a specimen from a most interesting case 
kept under observation for some time at the Royl “@ 
Veterinary College. The animal died suddenly of asphyxia, 
and at the post mortem a tumour the size of a cricket 7 
ball was found, occluding the larynx. ” 

Taking next the the respiratory system, we may meet 
with the disease in :— 

(a) The nasal cavities. 

(b) The larynx and trachea. 

(c) The lungs where the differentiation of the disease 
is most important, as the aeoplasms in the lungs, espec 
ally in the early stages, and the nodular growths on the 
pleura are constantly mistaken for tuberculosis. ; 

The disease is very rarely found in connection with 
the nervous system, but probably does not so rarely at- 
tack the reproductive system, although so far as [ au 
aware only two cases have been described, one by m 
and one by Professor McFadyean. 

Fifthly, in the skin and subcutaneous tissues we find a 
favourite seat of this disease, producing the so-called wets 
or clyers so commonly seen in the fen country. 4 We! 
is first recognised as a small tumour the size of a nate ie 
or walnut, which increases it size sometimes with great 
rapidity and breaks down and discharges its muco-pu" 
lent contents through the inflamed and ulcerated skin; 
or it [may go on increasing and form a large com a 
growth the size of a child’s head. These growths whe 
excised, hardened, and cut, have a characteristic honey 
combed appearance produced by the interlacing bands : R 
fibrous tissue which form a spongy structure from er .- 
interstices of which the fungus tufts and thick yellow 
pus have for the most part dropped out. th 

In a report to the Legislative Assembly of New ~~ 
Wales, Mr. Willous, Government Veterinarian, 2" 
an account of an investigation made in conjunc 
with Mr. Park into the nature of a prevailing diseas? 
of the cattle in Tasmania. The disease oce rt 
cipally in the form of tumours of the upper and ie abt 
jaw, and from the detailed description, I have 2° a 
whatever that they were cases of actinomycos® )/, 
wrongly attributed to “ scrofulous inflammatio?. 
Park brought over a tumour which he submitted 
for examination and report, and it proved to 
ceptionably interesting case of actinomycosis. 
Laurin, President of the Board of Health, W: Se anes 
also studying in my laboratory, on his return 
demonstrated by microscopical examination the # rep? 
ture of the cases mistaken for tuberculosis. 4 June; 
to the Legislative Assembly of New South W ne the 


1890, Dr. MacLaurin states that the existenet 
disease had not been recognised in Australia 
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monstrated the presence of the ray-fungus in a specimen 
belonging to Mr. Stanley. ; 

Reports of the prevalence of actinomycosis in the 
United States have reached me through the courtesy of 
the Board of Live Stock Commissioners for the State of 
Illinois. In their report for 1890, several interesting 
communications have been published. 

As the result of these reports the Board enforces the 
destruction of all animals affected with actinomycosis, and 
prohibits the use ef the carcases of such animals for human 
consumption. 

Ata Conference of the Inter-State Live Stock Sanitary 
Association the following resolution was carried: “ That 
it is the sense of this Conference that animals affected 
with this disease should be destroyed, and that the carcases 
thereof should not be used for human food.” 


Tue Disease IN Man. 


As in cattle, so also in man, cases of actinomycosis 
have been met with, but not recognised as such. By the 
researches of Israel and Ponfick in Germany, and the 
recognition of a case in man by Acland in this country, a 
new field of inquiry was opened up. It was not a new 
disease in man, but it had not been differentiated from 
the disease it simulates. 

The evidence on this point is absolutely conclusive, 
and if affords a striking example of the value of accurate 
drawings for illustrating researches on pathological sub- 
jects. In 1848, M. Louis met with a pulmonary affection 
supposed to be cancerous. M. Lebert discovered in the 
pus, and though unable to explain them, figured the tufts 
of club-shaped elements with which we are now so familiar. 
Nearly 200 cases have since been described in the human 
subject, and about 5 per cent. have occurred in this 
country. 

Points ror Discussion. 


I would direct your attention to the following points as 
especially worthy of discussion. I referred to the mani- 
festations of the disease liable to be attributed to tuber- 
culosis, and would again draw attention to the morbid 
Specimens and photographs. To what extent is this an 
explanation of the reports of a very high percentage of 
cases of tuberculosis in cattle, both in this country and 
the colonies. 
, With regard to the disease being dangerously contagious, 

am of opinion that the disease is very rarely, if ever, the 
result of direct infection from cow tocow, or from cow 
to man. 

I have so farfound no evidence in this country to sup- 
= the theory of direct infection from the cy but I 

ve succeeded in transplanting the disease from man to 
‘= (specimen L). 

tere 18 reason for supposing that man and animals 
pr the disease from a source in common, and there is 

8 7s Suspicion attached to cereals. In my opinion 
pk yal Commission now investigating tuberculosis 
se include the subject of actinomycosis, with special 
the — to the question of the possible transmission of 
to the fleck to man, and the action to be taken with regard 
deseo of the diseased animals, and I trust that evi- 

ae - forthcoming on these points from the mem- 

the meeting of this section. 
tinue the called upon Dr. Ponfick to con- 
ta ye said that he agreed with Professor Crook- 
a in the remarks he had made. _In cattle the dis- 
at 48 generally transmitted by the food of the animal, 
ns hye etc. He next mentioned the case of a bo 
pee wing a straw through his mouth detached, 
on appeared to swallow a portion. Eight weeks later 
veloped ay swelling in the subscapular region de- 
age on being opened, discharged the piece of 
, was followed by actinomycosis of lungs and 


pleura, and the boy died, the affection resembling tuber- 
culosis ; there was perforation of the esophagus, and a 
fistulous opening. It is probable that in both man and 
animal the source is the same, and that it does not spread 
directly from man to animal or vice versa. 

Professor Nocarp said: 1 do not wish to 8 in a 
magistral manner of the scientific question which Pro- 
fessor Crookshank lias brought before us. __I wish rather 
to dwell on the hygienic and sanitary side of the ques- 
tion. When one considers the geographical distribution 
of actinomycosis, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
irregularity of its course. A certain district is much 
affected ; another entirely escapes. Bavaria, Scotland, 
Italy, and some of the Northern States of America have 
been much affected. At the veterinary hospital at 
Utrecht there are always cases of the disease. When I 
want recent specimens for my practical demonstrations, 
I have only to write to my colleague, Thomassen, and 
within a week I receive a langue de bois (wooden tongue), 
as they call it in Holland. In France actinomycosis is a 
rare disease, and one rarely sees it, except under the form 
of ostes sarcoma of the jaw, and although, for the last ten 
years, I have been on the look-out for it in specimens of 
tumours which have occurred in my practice, and in 
' those sent me by old pupils, I have only seen three cases 
of active pulmonary actinomycosis and single case of tu- 
mour of the jaw. With us the disease generally remains 
in an isolated form, and one never sees it transmitted to 
those in the neighbourhood of the sick. Yet these 
patients are for a long time—often for several years—in 
intimate association with other people. As long as the 
growth does not, by its size or by its destruction of the 
molar teeth, make mastication impossible, the sufferer 
remains strong, eats well, puts on flesh, works, and, in the 
case of a woman, produces as much milk as other women, 
The tumour will often soften to the point of ulteration, 
yielding a fluidrich in actinomyces ; the orifice then does 
not heal readily, but remains for a long time as a fistula, 
whence fungoid growths continue to spring. But, I re- 
peat, in France we never see cases transmitted by con- 
tagion or infection. | How then does the disease spread / 
Undoubtedly in certain food stuffs. | Many accurate ob- 
servations go to prove that in certain districts the pas- 
ture is infected with the germs of the parasite : this is 
shown by a recent outbreak, where a large number of 
wolves and cows were all attacked simultaneously with 
the different forms of the disease. In such a district as 
this man also can be infected if he eats green food un- 
cooked. The question of man infecting animals, or 
animals infecting man, does not seem to me to arise. 
In some places a regular panic will prevail, under whose 
influence the infected beasts are tracked out, slaughtered, 
and the sale of their flesh for food prohibited. This is 
not only a wasteful proceeding, but a useless. ,The pas- 
ture still remains infected. in my opinion it is towards 
the biology of the parasite that the hygienist’s efforts 
should be directed, that some rational and efficient 
method of prophylaxis might be arrived at. Actinomy- 
cosis is a wide spread disease. In discharge of my duties 
as chief inspector of the the Moscow meat market I have 
seen over 2,000 infected animals in the last two years, 
and the result of this experience is that I conclude acti- 
nomycosis to be a non-malignant, non-infectious disease 
localised in the body of the infected animal. Most of 
these cases have been diagnosed in an early stage. Dur- 
ing the first year of my office my colleagues and I con- 
tented ourselves with macroscopic inspection, and as a 
result diagnosed only 200 cases, but we now use vhe 
microscope to all tumours and suspicious-looking ab- 
scesses. Asa result we have found actinomycosis in the 
shape of little tumours about the size of an egg in the 
skin of the neck, and about the size of a in the mu- 
cous membrane of the mouth. It is my belief that the 
reason why the statistics collected from the slaughter- 
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of actinomycosis aes animals is because one neglects 
to look for the early and much the most frequent 
cases. 

Dr. Satmon remarked that the statements in regard 
to the prevalence and contagiousness of actinomycosis in 
the United States had been greatly exaggerated, because 
of the financial interests involved, and the rivalry be- 
tween state and city inspectors of animals and meats. 
Conclusions drawn from such statements are liable to be 
very far from the truth. The question of condemning 
the carcases of all animals affected with the disease is 
very important both to the consumers of meat and to the 

roducers of bovine animals. If there is danger of in- 
ection to man the meat should not be allowed to go 
upon the market, and if there is no danger the consumer 
is entitled to know that the meat he is buying came from 
an animal affected with a serious disease. In the present 
condition of public opinion in the United States the 
utilisation of the carcases of animals affected even in 
the slightest degree would not be tolerated. Doubtless 
we have gone to extremes, for it is difficult to draw a 
definite line between cases so severe as to make condem- 
nation necessary, and those which are so mild as not to 
injure the flesh in the least. So far from there being 4 
or 5 per cent. of the bovine animals in the United States 
affected with actinomycosis, it is probable, from the results 
of the national inspection recently established, that there 
are not over one or two per thousand among the beef 
cattle which arrive at the stockyards. When it is stated 
that from ten to fifteen affected animals are sometimes 
discovered in the Chicago stockyards in one day, it should 
be remembered that from eight to ten thousand bovine 
animals may be received in those yards in a single day. 

Mr. Goopatt, Christchurch, said: We should speak 
with great reserve as to whether these diseases are conta- 
gious. But our present knowledge does not provide us 
with sufficient data to make us arrive at this conclusion. 
The diagnostic symptom is the yellow appearance of the 
nodules. It is never found without a lesion either in 
the skin or mucous membrane. In two specimens that 
I have in my possession I found a piece of the stem of 
heather tightly wedged between the two lower molar 
teeth. In both cases the molars were changing. It is 
a common thing to find lesions in the mouth at this 

veriod of life. In my cases the inflammation extended 
from this point into the alveolar cavities, and thence 
into the spongy structure of the jaw, and it might easily 
be imagined how such a body in such a position might 
scratch the tongue. Our present knowledge seems to 
ee that this is a fungus which finds its normal 
habitat in vegetable structures, and is only accidental in 
animals, 

Professor WaLLEy said that in attending meetin 

this kind one always had one’s ideas aimed wy ae 
always learned much of which he was previously ignor- 
ant; this is especially true with reference to actinomy- 
cosis cases, as until to-day he (Professor Walley) was not 
aware that internal lesions were commor ly found in cat- 
tle. During the last few months the speaker had con- 
demned 140 carcases out of a total of 803 cows slaugh- 
tered on account of pleuro-pneumonia owing to their 
being affected with tuberculosis, but in not one of these 


cases was there the slightest evidence of the exi 

external lesions, and he thought that if any see 
portion of cases of actinomycosis had existed in these 
cows there would have been some external localisation 
of the disease. _Prof. Crookshank’s remarks showed the 
necessity of dealing with actinomycosis as a contagious 
disease equally with tuberculosis. He failed to see how 
it could be held not to be contagious, even though the 
contagion might only be transmitted accidentally, If 
practitioners who met with cases investigated the sur- 
roundings, nature of the food, ete., much good would be 


done. In the speaker’s opinion it was most common in 
poor districts, where the herb is coarse. In con- 
nection with the use of the flesh, Prof. Walley said he 
would not condemn a carease where the lesion were 
localised in the tongue and skin. As Dr. Salmon re. 
marked, if he or any other inspector condemned meat 
under such circumstances, other professional men would 
be brought forward by the butcher to give a contrary 
opinion. The sooner the better the disease, along with 
tuberculosis, should be scheduled as a _ contagious 
disease. 

Mr. Barrett, said that the disease was most fre- 
quently found on heavy land. On light land it was almost 
unknown. The disease seemed primarily to affect the 
alimentary tract, secondarily the lungs. The most com- 
mon age is from 18 months to two years. The animals do 
not contract the disease from one another, but get it 
from the same source. The speaker did not think 
the mistake of confounding actinomycosis with tubercu- 
losis should be made. ; 

Professor McFapygaN, while admitting that actinomy- 
cosis might have been confounded with other diseases, 
did not think such mistakes were very frequent or very 
important as far as veterinary surgeons were concerned. 
He had been much interested to hear that it had been 
confounded with tuberculosis in Australia, and this con- 
fusion was probably responsible for the statement as to 
the prevalence of tuberculosis among cattle that had 
never been housed. It would be interesting to learn 
whether the system of meat inspection in America was 
adequate to ensure that none of the dead meat exported 
to this country was derived from animals that were the sub- 
jects of tubercle or actinomycosis. 

Dr. CRooKsHANK, in reply, said he fully endorsed what 
Dr. Salmon had said. Those subjects should be calmly and 
judiciously considered. In answer to some of the speakers, 
he wished to say that he had studied the cases clinically, 
as.well as microscopically. As to the question of the 
disease being confounded with tuberculosis, there was no 
doubt the great fear which had arisen in consequences of 
the statement as to the prevalence of tuberculosis would 
be allayed, if it was found that the less serious disease, 
actinomycosis, had been confounded with it. His re- 
marks applied more particularly to those cases of what 
had always been considered scrofulous, but which were 
cases of actinomycosis. 


ANTHRAX AND ITs RELATION TO WorKERS IN VARIOUS 
TRADEs, ETC. 


By W. Duevum, F.R.C.V.S. 


The following is an abstract of Mr. Duguid’s paper :— 

The names by which the disease is known are anthrax, 
charbon, miltzbrand, etc., It is known pver the whole 
surface of the globe, and has been described by travellers 
in all parts of the world. Anthrax has no doubt bee? 
known from the earliest times, and probably sume of 
those devastating plagues spoken of in the early and 
middle ages as attacking animals and spreading to mar 
kind were anthrax ; but, owing to the want then of the 
exact methods of investigation we now possess It wis 
often confused with other diseases. It was not until re 
cent times when the microscope had been for some tin? 
used in the study of medicine that we were able with 
certainty to distinguish anthrax from other disease. 
Until the rod-shaped micro-organism ‘which 
characteristic of anthrax was discovered, the appearance 
of the disease was attributed to many different caus’ 
according to the conditions under which different vf 
servers had opportunities of investigating outbrea® 
This was the first disease in which a micro-organis™ oes 
constantly found, and with the discovery of the bac = 
anthrax a new era began in the study of contagious ° 


transmissable diseases. Anthrax is primarily 4 disea 
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of animals, more particularly of ruminants. In all 
countries outbreaks of anthrax are most common, and 
usually begin among cattle and sheep, and are from 
them transmitted to other animals and man. While 
some kinds of animals are extremely susceptible to infec- 
tion, there are others which possess an amount of in- 
fection-resisting power which approaches almost complete 
immunity. When few animals, cattle or sheep, die at 
intervals on a farm, it is seldom the source from which 
the infection came is satisfactorily made out; the weight 
of evidence is, however, in favour of the idea that it is 
usually by ingestion; the transmission to other ani- 
mals and to man afterwards may take place in different 
ways, the chief of which are inoculation, ingestion, and 
inhalation. The different forms anthrax assumes, 
according to the mode of infection, in man are malig- 
nant pustule, intestinal anthrax, and wool-sorters’ 
disease. 

Professor FrEp SmitH, M.R.C.V.S., was to have read 
a paper on “ Veterinary Hygiene,” but the lapse of time 
prevented all but a short outline being given, and quite 
barred all discussion. 

On the motion of the PrestpENnT, unanimous votes of 
thanks were passed to the readers of the several papers 
throughout the sittings of the section, to the Geo- 
graphical Society for the use of their rooms, and to the 
Royal Veterinary College for the use of their apparatus 
and microscopic slides. 

Professor CHAUVEAU, in a felicitous speech in French, 
said he was extremely happy to propose, in his capacity 
as a foreign visitor to the congress, a cordial vote of 
thanks to their distinguished President. His assiduous 
attention and active interest in their discussions, his 
charming personality, and the admirable manner in 
which he had directed and distributed the precious time 
allotted to the numerous speakers deserved their most 
sincere thanks. He offered his hearty congratulations 
to the President upon the success of the section over 
which he had so ably presided. (Loud cheers.) 

This vote was seconded by Dr. Satmoy, and carried 
by acclamation. 

Votes of thanks were also passed to the three secre- 
taries of the section, Mr. Ernest Clarke, F.S.A., Dr. G. 
Sims Woodhead, M.D., F.R.S.E., and Mr. W. Duguid, 
F.R.C.V.S., on the motion of Dr. Hime, seconded by 
Prof. WaLLEy, and the section then dissolved. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


BONE CHEWING IN CATTLE. 


So far as our experience goes, the propensity to 
chew bones, sticks, and other hard substances, even 
to whole rabbits that have been poisoned, is a com- 
mon one amongst the bovine species throughout the 
Australian colonies. Cattle of all ages appear 
to be equally addicted to it, and it is most prevalent 
in districts where herbage is scarce, or of a 
Coarse, inferior description, especially if the 
rag, | be due to overstocking. 1t would seem too, 
bo it is most prevalent during the driest seasons of 

© year and in periods of drought, and that the 
cattle which practice it are generally in a poor and 
unthrifty condition. Australian stock-owners are 
= piniun that the habit is due to a deficiency of 

mein the soil. This theory cannot, however, 


holds good, for we can call to mind many instance 
of having seen cattle chewing sticks ard bones in 
limestone country, as also in districts where there 
was an abundance of lime salts held in solution in 
the water of running creeks. 

The assumption that it is due to an absence or 
deficiency of one or more of the elements of nutri- 
tion or growth seems to be a reasonable one, but 
what particular element or elements has never, so 
far as we are aware, been fully demonstrated. This 
appears to be borne out by the fact that in the coast- 
al districts of Australia more particularly, the 
chewivg propensity is almost invariably associated 
with a diseased condition of the bones, variously 
known as rickets, coast disease, cripples, &c., and it 
is further supported by the improvement known to 
take place in cattle thus affected when removed to 
districts further inlaud; nor is this all, for inland 
cattle benefit quite as much by a change to the coast 
at certain seasons of the year. Mr. Stirling, the 
Chief Inspector of Stock, states that it is now a 
common habit for ewes to eat off the tails of their 
lambs, a thing that was seldom seen in the early 
days of the colony. Judging from the known pre- 
valence of bone chewing in South Africa, South 
America, and Australia, all of which are hot, dry 
countries, it seems reasonable to conclude that cli- 
matic influence must be recognised as a factor in 
its production.—Australasian Veterinary and Live 
Stock Journal. 


CLAIM AGAINST A M.R.C.V.S8., FOR IMPROPER 
TREATMENT. 


Harpy (Robert Thomas), M.R.C.V.S., Sleaford, v. 
Doncaster (Edward), farmer, Silk Willoughby.—This 
was a jury case.—Mr. A. L. Jessop for plaintiff, and Mr. 
Pace for defendant.—Claim £17 17s. for veterinary 
attendance upon horses belonging to defendant.—Plain- 
tiff stated that he had been in practice 27 years in Slea- 
ford. He began to attend defendant’s stock in 1887. 
Mr. Doncaster having employed two veterinary surgeons 
before employing him. He was called in on the 16th 
April, 1889, to attend a cart mare. The animal was 
suffering from inflammation of the lungs, for which he 
treated her. He went on the 17th, 18th, and 19th, and 
again treated the animal, telling defendant that it was a 
bad case. He saw defendant in Sleaford market on 
the following Monday, when he told him he need not 
come again. On the following Wednesday, defendant 
sent for him to attend another animal, when he had a 
look at the bay mare, which was getting on favourably, 
and which he told the man he might take out for a walk 
in the yard. On Monday, April 29th, defendant came 
to his house and told him the bay mare was dead, 
having been taken worse on Friday morning. _ He said 
he had called in Mr. Wyer, who had informed him that 
plaintiff had treated the mare improperly and that if he 
(Mr. Wyer) had attended the animal from the first he 
could have cured her. Defendant told plaintiff that 
the mare had died through his negligence and careless- 
pess, and that he should expect him to pay for it. De- 
fendant added that he had ruined one man in Newark, 
and would ruin plaintiff, and damage him in his profes- 
sion, if he did not pay for the mare. _ Plaintiff told Mr. 
Doncaster that if the result of the post-mortem examina- 
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tion showed any negligence on his part he would make 
him some return when he paid his account. Herbert 
Waddingham opened the animal ir plaintiff's presence 
when he found one Jung very much diseased, the other 
lung only being partly affected. He distinctly denied 
promising to forego his bill if defendant did uot proceed 
with his threatened action against him. , 

Cuarzes Hartiey, M.R.C.V.S., Lincoln ; stated that 
supposing the animal in question had a relapse, the dis- 
ease would spread rapidly, possibly causing death in a 
few hours. 

Mr. Page addressed the jury at some length, and then 
called the defendant, who stated that he paid the bills 
for 1887 and 1888, owing to plaintiff. He bought the 
mare a month before she was taken ill, for 49 guineas, 
and worked her regularly ou the farm. She was taken 
ill on the 16th of April, 1889, when he called plaintiff in 
to attend the animal, and he said it was only a slight 
attack. He did not instruct Mr. Hardy not to come, 
and did not think that the mare improved atall. He 
therefore telegraphed for Mr. Wyer, veterinary surgeon, 
Falkingham ; but the animal died. Defendant then 
went to plaiatiff and told him it was a serious loss to 
him, and might be a serious thing to Mr. Hardy, as he 
believed le had good grounds against him for an action 
for losing the mare. Defendant then consulted his 
solicitor, and afterwards told plaintiff that he should 
held a post-mortem examination, unless Mr. Hardy 
would agree to forego his claim for previous services, 
which he thought would be from £15 to £20. Mr. Hardy 
instantly said, “ Oh, I will agree to that,” and added that 
defendant need not take a receipt for the bill, as he 
would never hear about his account again. 

Moses GaRrKoup, foreman to defendant, stated that he 
remembered the brown mare being ill, and that Mr. 
Hardy gave instructions as to taking the mare out, but 
they were to put a rug on her. 

Mr. Jessore: She was turned out into a field the 
next day. 

His Honovr thought it would be a bad thing for the 
medical profession if they were judged by the result of 
maladies they were called in to attend. He failed to see 
how it could be possibly contended that Mr. Hardy did 
not treat the animal in question properly. It was an 
extraordinary thing that Mr. Wyer had not been called 
to show that the animal had not been properly treated. 
There was a direct contradiction as to what took place 
at the interview between the parties at the plaintiff’s 
house, and it would be for the jury to determine which 
had spoken the truth. One point in favour of the de- 
fendant was the delay in sending in the bill for the 
amount now being sued for. With this exception the 
whole of the probabilities of the case appeared to be in 
favour of the plaintiff, but this was for the jury to 
oe for the amount claimed and 
costs. 


“THE SKIN OF THE TOAD,” 


Writing to The Lancet, Mr. 'T. Lauper Bruyroy 
says: 
_ “Animal poisons are at present acquiring a new 
interest from the relationship which is nuw found 
to exist between them and the poisons formed by 
diseased germs. In snakes the poison is secreted by 
a modified salivary gland, and the same is the case 
in a kind of lizard, the Heloderma suspectum. In 
the case of the toad and salamanders, poisons appear 
to be formed in the skin. They have been obtained 


fur examination by scraping the skin with a tea. 
spoon. The secretion from the toad is thick, yel- 
low, and sticky. It is said by some to be alkaline, 
hy others to be acid. It retains its poisonous action, 
when dried, for at least a year, and probably much 
longer. The active principle called phrynin or 
bufidin is probably of an alkaloidal nature. Very 
large doses are required to produce death by internal 
administration. Knormous quantities are tolerated 
by rabbits. and dogs require two or three times as 
much by the mouth as by subcutaneous injection. 
Locally applied, it causes anemia of the tissues and 
ulceration or gangrenge at the point of injection. 
It produces vomiting. uncertain gait, convulsions, 
paralysis of the voluntary muscles, and is said by 
Fornara to act like digitaline. A good account of 
these poisons, with reference to the literature of the 
subject, is to be found in Lewin’s Lehrbuch der 
Toxicologie, 1885. pp. 413 to 415 ; and a short but 
convenient account is also to be found in Kobert’s 
Compendium der Praktischen Toxicologie, 1887, 
p. 157. It is to be noted that toads are not all 
equally poisonous, the Italian toad being much more 
poisonous than the French one.” 


And Mr. Lronarp G, GuTuRIE says: 

** Much information on this subject will be found 
in “The Elements of Medical Zoology,” by A. 
Moquin-Tandon, also in Bell’s *‘ History of British 
Reptiles.” Toad’s poison is secreted by the parotid 
giands, and by the numerous warty follicles which 
stud the back and sides. It is a thick milky fluid, 
resembling in taste and appearance the juice of 
dandelion stalks. It is soluble in alcohol, reddens 
tumeric, and solidifies on exposure to air. Gratiolet 
and Cloez inoculated linnets and finches with this 
fluid, and found that they died in about six minutes. 
They opened their beaks, staggered. lost the power 
of co-ordination, closed their eyes, and fell dead. 
Dogs and goats died in less than an hour after sub- 
cutaneous injection of small quantities of the fluid, 
rendered alkaline by potash. Vulpian found that 
dogs aud guinea-pigs died in from half to one hour 
and a-half after similar treatment, the symptoms 
being excitement followed by depression, vomiting, 
intoxication (in the dog). convulsions (in the guine- 
pig), and death. It is said to be a powerful arrester 
of the heart. Dr. Davy (Phil. Trans., 1826) com- 
pares its action to that of aconite. It is poisonous 
to frogs, and probably to frog-eating snakes. I once 
kept 2 small toad in the cage of some common 
lizards (zootuca vivipara). Relations were amicable 
until I disturbed them by making a lizard bite the 
toad. The lizard immediately rushed wildly round 
the cage. burrowing its head in the sand, became 
convulsed, and died in less than two minutes. 1/088 
will seldom attack « toad twice, and are sometimes 
killed by a first encounter. Instantaneous and most 
profuse salivation, violent vomiting, and collapse, 
followed the introduction of my own dog to 4 toad. 
The secretion has a powerful local action 0? the 
skin. After carrying a toad in my hand for somé 


distance I experienced a most disagreeable sens 


tion of numbness and tinglmg in the fingers ™" 
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palms, which became slightly swollen, stiff, aud 
extremely dry. The systems lasted for several hours. 
I have been told that German violinists. when 
suffering from moist hands, are accustomed to check 
the perspiration by handling live toads _ Readers of 
Mark ‘T'wain will remember that Tom Sawyer 
attributed the warts on his hands to his habit of 
playing with toads. The popular notion that toads 
spit venom is due to their trick of expelling clear 
water from the fundament when annoyed.” 


Why horses go lame. 

A coachman who is up to the tricks of his trade 
says that there are more ways than one for an 
honest coachman to make a living. 

“ Of course,” he explained, ‘‘ no boss is goin’ to 
buy a horse without consulting his coachman. If 
he does that horse will go lame, sure.” 

* How’s that ?” 

“tll go lame, sure; and the boss will have to 
sell it again for what he can get, and lucky if he 
can get half the price. Then he won’t try to cheat 
an honest coachman out of his commission. Not the 
second time, see ? ” 

Thereupon the “honest” coachman explained 
why a boss who buys a horse without consulting the 
autocrat of his stables is sure to have a lame animal 
on his hands. 

“It is done this way,” he remarked : *‘ Any honest 
man as respects himself will pull a hair out of that 
horse’s tail and thread it in a needle; then he’ll 
lift up the front leg of that horse, and hunch up in 
his fingers the skin between the outer and middle 
tendons—shove the needle through, cut off the hair 
at each end, and let down the foot. There is nothing 
to see, is there? Well, that horse will go lame in 
twenty minutes.” Veterinary surgeons try it and 
report.—Chicago Tribune. 

P bly don’t believe the hair seton would have any such 
ect. 


Pharmacy and ‘‘ Druggery.” 

In his inaugural address to the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference the following wise and suggestive 
remarks were made by the President : The practice 
of medicine and pharmacy combined, as is frequently 
the case in this country, is detrimental in many 
ways, both to those who carry on such practice and 
to the public. Originally an apprentive to an 
apothecary served five years ; now the Apothecaries’ 
Hall ouly sequires a three months’ course of phar- 
macy and dispensing. As there is no examination 
in practical dispensing, the work is generally done 
ma very perfunctory manner, and the knowledge 
gained of this subject is, in many cases, the minimum. 
A course of six months’ practice under the eye of a 
pharmacist would be of great service to the embryo 
medical practitioner before commencing his hospital 
career. Materia medica might be taken simul- 
reper: and probably under the same teacher. If 

© coming race of medical practitioners receive no 
practical training in pharmacy, they will have no 
eanonee in prescribing. because they will never 

ave known their medicines. They will thus become 


a prey to the advertising manufactmers of ready- 
made mixtures and specialities, in place of making 
use of official or officinal preparations. Ifthe medical 
licensing bodies do “throw physic to the dogs,” 
quackery will become more rampant, as the public 
will have medicines, and have them “elegant” or 
agreeable to take. Not only so, but the public de- 
mands to have them convenient for use, and in a 
stable and portable condition. The division of labour 
tends to perfect the processes of elegant pharmacy. 
The irresistible fact must be acknowledged, not only 
in pharmacy, but in all the arts and manufactures, 
that, though the making of preparations in a whole- 
sale manner may in many cases be detrimental to 
retailers’ interests, yet if it be for the public weal 
the practice will be irrepressible. 


Disastrous Voyage to a Cattle Ship. 

The ss. Loch Lomond arrived at Dundee recently with 
a cargo of Canadian cattle. She had encountered terrific 
weather in the Atlantic, and as she had not been speci- 
ally built for the cattle traffic, they suffered terribly. 
Of the 521 head shipped at Montreal, only 419 were 
landed at Dundee alive, and a great many of these were 
in a sadly disabled condition, so much so that twenty- 
five of them had to be slaughtered immmediately on 
being landed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE WORD VETERINARY.” 
Dear Stir, 

I have read the interesting article in your issue of the 
29th ult. on the word “ veterinary” and its derivation, 
and hope you will forgive me if I do not quite agree 
with your opinion. 

It appears tome that whoever may have introduced 
the word it is distinctly derived from the Latin, and was 
in use in this country long before the arrival of Profes- 
sor St. Bel. 

The word “veterinary ” itself has a well understood 
meaning, and although like many words the very origi- 
nal meaning of it is not the same as that nuw com- 
monly applied to it, yet reference to dictionaries and 
other works will show that it has had a special meaning 
for many hundred years. A common error with regard 
to the word is that it is derived from the same root as 
the word “ veteran,” that is a person specially skilled or 
qualified, the root, however, appears to be the verb 
“yvsho” from which comes “ veterina bestia,” “ a beast of 
burden,” “ a draught animal,” and it will be remembered 
that the ordinary Neapolitan cab driver is still called a 
“vetturino,’ meaning a driver of a _ beast of bur- 
den. The word itself in the Latin and in Latin 
works still used is “ veterinarius ” and this corresponds 
to the Veterinary Surgeon of the present time. The 
distinction between this word and “ veteran” will be 
seen at a glance at Webster’s Dictionary. 

In Worcester’s Dictionary the old error is fallen into 
of confounding the roots of the word “ veteran” and 
“ veterinarian,’ and he puts the meaning of the word 
“veterinary” in the alternative—“ old in practice or 
experience ”—* relating to farriery, or the art of healing 
diseases in domestic animals.” 

in Wedgewood’s Dictionary of English Etymology will 
be found the origin of the word well set out “ veterina 
bestia,” “ a beast of burden—a draught horse.” 

Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary—* Veterinus ” 
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from “ veho,” “ relating to carrying or drawing burdens.” 
“ Veterinarius ” “a cattle doctor.” 

Johnson’s Dictionary takes the word from the Latin 
word “ veterinarius,” “one skilled in “the diseases of 
cattle,’ and he quotes T. Brown as his authority. 

In Bordman’s Veterinary Dictionary it says that the 
word “ veterinarius ” as used by Columella and Vegetius, 
signifies a practitioner in one particular part of medi- 
cine, namely, one which respects the cure of diseases in 
cattle, and ars veterinaria signifies the art of healing, ap- 
plied to the healing of cattle. 

Every one who has the interest of the profession at 
heart will cordially agree with you, that the exclusive 
use of the word should be jealously guarded. 

Yours faithfully, 
1st September, 1891. Gro. THATCHER. 


[We acknowledge that the word ‘ Veterinarian” or its 
equivalent in French, Latin or Italian, was used anterior 
to the founding of the Camden Town College. It may pos- 
sibly have been printed in an English dictionary but not one 
educated person in ten thousand could then have told what it 
meant. What we want is some reference to a paper or 
book showing that the word “' veterinary ” was used prior to 
the agitation which arose on St. Bel’s proposals in 1788. 
Our broad statement is that before that time no mention 
was made of a Veterinary School or Forge or Surgeon or 
anything else in England. What is now signified by 
‘* Veterinury” was then expressed by ‘‘ Farriery.”—Eb.] 


“ THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
IR, 

I have read the letter from the President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in your issue of the 29th 
ulto., relative to a resolution proposed by me at the last 
quarterly meeting of the Council, and I feel I may rely 
on your courtesy to permit me to reply. 

The facts are as follows :— 

I read my resolution from my MSS. in the course of 
my remarks on the subject under discussion. Several 
gentlemen having taken part in the debate (which was a 

rotracted one) the President rose to put the resolution 

yy saying “ Those in favour of Sir Henry’s resolution 
signify the same in the usual manner.” It was then 
found the resolution was carried unanimously. 

by the President to hand in my 
resolution or to read it again before he i 
I have done as 

t is superfluous to add, either method o 
would have prevented any misunderstanding. —— 

Before I left the College the Secretary requested me to 
send hit a copy of my resolution which I did ; of course 
I gave him an exact copy and he informs me it runs as 
follows :— 

“ That the proposal for a joint conference and enqui 
quiry 
—— by the Royal Veterinary College be 

“That the subject for consideration be Par 
Brown’s report, in which he stated that 20 sett Areas 
examined in one day last December.” 

“6 Provided that the Examiners whose conduct is in 
question, or one of them, be permitted to attend the pro- 
ceedings but not to vote, and that the enquiry be h ld 

assume the President believed he i 
resolution down to the end of the first fell eee Bo 
sincerely as I believed he was putting it as [ hed sead it 
that is in extenso as written above. As to what it was 
ws er in the resolution there can be no 
re ~ tase matter had been the subject of serious 

The Examiners, aggrieved by Profess ’ 
plaint to the Governors of the Royal 
would have been quite satisfied with an enquiry by rn 


Governors. The latter, however, wisely and with great 
courtesy suggested a joint conference and enquiry “ in re- 
gard to a paragraph in the Principal’s report for Decem- 
ber, 1890.” 

I, as the mouth-piece of the Examiners, say in moving 
my resolution :—Grant the joint conference and enquiry 
in regard to the paragraph in question! Let the ex- 
aminers be represented! Hold the enquiry in the Royal 
Veterinary College, where it is alleged candle-light ex- 
aminations were held ! 

My resolution secures a free, full, and open enquiry 
and I know that is what the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons desires should be held. 

A personal interview with the President which I hope 
to have at an early date will, I think, find us in har- 
mony as to the right course to be pursued under existing 
circumstances.—Believe me, Sir, 

Your very faithful servant, 
‘Henry Simpson. 
Gordon House, Windsor, Sept. 1, 1891. 


TALL HORSES, 
Sir, 

I read in a recent impression a letter from Mr. Mole, 
M.R.C.VS., Ontario, Canada, in which he speaks of a 
“tall horse,” and wishes to know if there is another 
such an animal in existence. I am happy in being able 
to inform him and your numerous readers that the late 
Mr. William Hutchings, Master of the Horse to Prince 
Beloselski, of St. Petersburg, and afterwards to the 
Grand Duke of Russia, used often to speak to me of an 
enormous black horse, measuring 224 hands high, and 
which was ridden by the drum-major at the head of the 
regiment—or squadron, as they are called—of which 
the Prince was commander. Before the first occasion of 
his mentioning this horse to use, he offered to wager that 
I could not show him a “ standard” that would measure 
the height of a horse he could name; whereupon | at 
once produced an old one, that, when drawn fully out, 
measured exactly the height. 1am bound to say that I 
do not think this horse can be alive now, or, if <o, he 
must be very old. 

I remember once selling to a gentleman at Lancaster 
Gate, Hyde Park, a bay horse, facetiously called “ Baby,” 
that measured 17-2 or 3, and which he rode frequently, 
sometimes making long journeys into the country. 
This, however, is an unusual height for a riding horse. 

{t is, however, not a singular occurrence to see horses 
of 17 to 18 hands in distillers’ drays, but not in brewers’; 
aid I have often seen a pair of beautiful black horses 
in, I believe, one of Messrs. Boord’s drays about the 
West-end, and which the man in charge told me were 
just upon, or quite, 18 hands. 

Epwarp BLackMAN. 


Communications, Booxs, anp Papers RECEIVED :—Messts. 
J. Blakeway, R.T. Hardy, T. Harvey, J. P. Walker, 
W. Mole (Ontario), G. Thatcher, H. Kidd, Woodroffe Hill, 
Sir H. Simpson, “Cumberland and Westmorelan 
Advertiser,” ‘‘ The Ludgate Monthly.” 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, 4” 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on 006 


side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


Consrestontiions for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
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